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SOME BEGINNINGS IN CENTRAL CASS COUNTY, 

ILLINOIS. 

[By William Epler.] 

As far as is certainly known, Eli Cox was the first per- 
manent white settler within the present borders of Cass 
County. He relates that in 1818 he entered a beautiful grove 
of timber ; upon a tree carved his name and the date, thereby 
giving notice of his squatter claim, as was customary in Ken- 
tucky. This was during the first term of President James 
Monroe, the year Illinois was admitted as a State. In 1820 he 
returned to the grove and to his claim and began his improve- 
ments. He resided at this place until age and loneliness made 
it necessary for him to seek a home elsewhere, his family hav- 
ing grown to maturity and established homes of their own. 
The grove in which he had settled took his name, and today is 
known as Cox's Grove. 

It is located in sections 4, 9, 17 and 8, four miles north of 
the nice little city of Ashland. It can be said of Eli Cox that 
he was a good citizen, attending strictly to his own affairs, 
developed a fine farm, became wealthy, was highly respected, 
dying at an advanced age in his new Ashland home. 

Beardstown was first permanently settled in 1820. 

Archibald Job settled at what was afterwards known as 
Sylvan Grove in 1821, sections 7, 17 and 9. He came to Illinois 
from Maryland, in which state, it is presumed, he was born. 
We have the authority of the late Judge William Thomas of 
Jacksonville that he represented Greene County in the Illinois 
Legislature in 1824, but this is not confirmed by a search of 
the official records. Greene County at that time embraced 
both Morgan and Cass Counties; however, in 1824 he repre- 
sented Greene and Morgan Counties in the Legislature, Mor- 
gan County having been established in 1823. Again in 1826 
he was elected to the Illinois State Senate from the district 
embracing Morgan, Pike, Adams, Schuyler, Fulton and Peoria 
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Counties. He was a Whig. The Jackson sentiment which 
now set in closed his political career, not from any want of 
patriotic attention to his official duties, but changed political 
conditions left his party in the minority. His business ability 
and integrity were recognized later, when he was chosen one 
of the three Commissioners to superintend the erection of the 
State's Capitol building at Springfield, the new State capital 
city, and tradition says he was the active member of the com- 
mission. He died in Cass County in March, 1874, at the ad- 
vanced age of 94 years, and was buried in the John Eobinson 
graveyard near his Sylvan home. 

Peter Conover came to Illinois from Woodford County, 
Kentucky, in 1822, settling at what has since been known as 
Walnut Grove, one of the many groves that lend their charm 
and stately beauty to central Cass County. Though from 
Kentucky, he was born and reared in New Jersey, near Mon- 
mouth Court House, was of Revolutionary stock, his brothers, 
older than himself, having rode as cavalrymen in Washing- 
ton's immediate army throughout the war. He was one of the 
first three commissioners of Morgan County when organized 
in 1823 ; was president of first Bible Society in Morgan County, 
always standing for the best in the affairs of the early settlers ; 
resided at his pioneer home until his death in 1837, at an ad- 
vanced age, greatly respected. He was buried near where 
stood his first cabin home, but all traces of his last resting 
place have long since disappeared, and many crops of grain 
and clover have grown over the same. 

The writer, knowing of this, has often asked himself, who 
could be better put away, to await the coming of the last day, 
than the old pioneer, Peter Conover? His pioneer home is 
still in the Conover name and has been continuously since its 
first settlement. These three old and distinguished settlers, 
at least, were among the first in central Cass County, if not 
the very first. 

In the first beginning of fruit culture in central Cass 
County, two orchards should receive special mention, one 
developed by Page Williams on his settlement in section 33, 
17, 9 ; the other, that of John Epler on his farm one-half mile 
west of old Princeton, in section 36, 17, 10. Besides, there 
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could be properly mentioned the peach orchard of Henry 
Hopkins in section 5, 17, 9. 

There were other early small apple orchards, but of the 
seedling variety. The two above mentioned were of grafted 
fruit, the first of the kind and it can be said they were among 
the very best ever in the county. 

Page Williams must have been a resourceful far-seeing 
man, as may be inferred from his short, efficient, business life, 
besides his good name has come down to us. It is not known 
when he made his settlement in section 33, 17, 9, though 
it is certain at a very early date, as the records show he 
entered his land in 1826. 

He married Miss Myra Eucker, a daughter of Eev. John 
Eucker, a very early settler, in Jersey Prairie, Morgan 
County, near the present village of Literberry. 

Page Williams went to Ohio, doubtless the state of his 
nativity, on horseback. On his return to Illinois he brought 
with him his saddle bags filled with cuttings from best varie- 
ties of apple trees. These he grafted into seedling roots pro- 
vided previously. Let it be written, the Ohio varieties of 
apples, originally coming from Virginia, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, in quality have never been excelled, if equaled, in 
the West. In due time, after grafting, he set out his orchard 
of a number of acres, having enough left to supply his near 
neighbor, Fenton Van Deventer, a Virginian, and others with 
small ones. This orchard prospered, became abundantly 
fruitful, was far and widely known as " Apple Hill, ' ' and bears 
that name to this day, though every vestige of the famous 
orchard has long since disappeared. 

At a later date Page Williams built a large, nice looking 
brick house for his residence, which was destroyed by fire in 
recent years. He died August 12, 1843, at the early age of 
40 years. His remains now rest in a lost grave, overgrown 
with weeds, briars and trees, in a countryside graveyard, 
located at the foot of " Apple Hill." 

Gridley relates in his Historical Sketches: "The sand- 
stone slab that once stood at the head of the grave of Mr. 
Williams was leaning against a tree, on October 28, 1906, the 
day the writer (Mr. Gridley) visited the place. The exact 
spot of his burial place can not now be located. . He was an 
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influential and much respected citizen. That his last resting 
place has thus been neglected is certainly a reproach to those 
who should have cared for it." 

His widow, Mrs. Myra Eucker Williams, in after years 
became the wife of Mr. Samuel Sinclair, whom she long sur- 
vived. She was highly respected and loved for her many 
womanly virtues, is still affectionately remembered, though 
long since gone home, and still called Aunt Myra. 

In 1829-30 and '31, there came from Clark County, Indi- 
ana, the four Epler brothers— John, Jacob, David and Isaac — 
and settled in Morgan County. The three-mile strip taken 
from Morgan County in 1845 and added to Cass left them all 
on the Cass County side of the dividing line. The year follow- 
ing — 1832— the parents, Abraham and Anna Oldwiler Epler, 
came from Indiana, settling in the north edge of Indian Creek 
timber, in Morgan County, on the NE. % of section 2, T. 16 
N., B. 9 W. The clipping of the three-mile strip left them 
still in Morgan by about one-fourth of a mile. They brought 
with them their two youngest children — George and Mary. 
When Abraham Epler came he brought each one of his sons 
an apple orchard from his own Indiana nursery; he, among 
his other activities ; was a nurseryman there. He came by the 
rivers, down the Ohio, up the Mississippi, up the Illinois to 
Beardstown. To his son John, his oldest son, he brought a 
large stock, consisting of apple, pear and cherry trees. It is 
to be presumed John desired to develop a large money paying 
orchard. He had assisted his father in nursery and orchard, 
therefore understood the business. Abraham Epler also 
brought an orchard for his oldtime friend and Indiana neigh- 
bor, Capt. Charles Beggs, who had come to Illinois from Clark 
County, Indiana, in 1829, settling in Morgan County, on the 
NW. %, section 1, T. 16 N., B. 10 W. The clipping of the 
three-mile strip from Morgan did not change the county resi- 
dence of Captain Beggs by about 40 rods. 

John Epler planted out his orchard with great care. It 
matured rapidly and came into early bearing. 

The two orchards of Page Williams and John Epler were 
prolific bearers by the early 40 *s, possibly by the late 30 's, and 
at once became known. 
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The fruit was of the best quality, not only because the 
varieties were good and the trees young, but it was before the 
invasion of insect pests and fungi diseases, the fruit maturing 
perfectly. Insect pests and fungi diseases did not appear in 
central Illinois much, if any, before 1850. The caterpillar, 
probably, we always had with us, at least he first attracted the 
attention of the orchardist, but he was easily managed. A 
boy with a greased swab on the end of a pole and it properly 
applied quickly eliminated him, as the writer knows by 
experience. 

These two orchards soon became widely known. Every 
fall, for years, people with teams would come for their winter 
supply of apples, not only from surrounding neighborhoods, 
but from beyond the Mississippi River, from the Black Hawk 
country, as Iowa was then called, a commercial transaction 
hard to believe by people of to-day, so accustomed to quick 
dealings, automobiles and railroads, thinking the long journey 
would cost more than their load of fruit could be worth. As 
one can readily see, the journey, going and coining, could be 
made quite inexpensive. Those men would leave their Black 
Hawk homes with ample supplies from smoke house, crib and 
field, to last the round trip, the only cash outlay would be ferry 
charges across the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers. Coming 
at a season of the year — Indian summer — when weather was 
pleasant and roads good and farm work not pressing, instead 
of a laborious task, it was a coveted outing, for who does not 
like to travel, camping out by the wayside, under such favor- 
able conditions? 

In the Epler orchard was a remarkable pear tree. It grew 
rapidly to a great size, was a prolific bearer of most excellent 
fruit, in favorable years yielding from 30 to 40 bushels, keep- 
ing this up until every other pear tree in the orchard had long 
since disappeared and until it was split down one stormy night 
in about 1880. John Epler started a nursery about 1845, which 
he conducted successfully a number of years, supplying many 
orchards of choice grafted fruit to farmers, not only in central 
Cass County, but throughout that immediate section of 
country. 

In later years other fine orchards were developed, notably 
the Phineas Underwood orchard, located in NW. %, section 
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28, 18, 9, that of Conrad Funk in SE. %, section 34, 18, 11, 
and the large Freeman orchard near Virginia, but none ex- 
celled the Page Williams and John Epler orchards. 

Abraham Epler, father of the five before mentioned 
brothers, was born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvainia, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1769. Married Anna Oldwiler. They, with their 
three children, emigrated to Kentucky in 1798, floating down 
the Ohio Eiver in a flat boat to the Falls, settling six miles 
south of the present city of Louisville. In 1800 they moved 
across the Ohio on to Clark's Grant, Indiana. In 1832 moved 
to Morgan County, Illinois, where he died January 22, 1837. 
Was buried in the old Baptist graveyard on Indian Creek, 
near by his home, now the beautiful "Yatesville Cemetery/ * 
Anna Oldwiler, his wife, died May 3, 1847, and was laid by 
his side. 

The five brothers were thrifty farmers, became wealthy 
and were highly respected in the communities in which they 
lived. Capt. Charles Beggs, though not properly an actor in 
these relations, never having lived in Cass County, was closely 
identified with the Epler family by marriage, business and 
social associations, was born in Rockingham County, Virginia, 
in 1775, emigrated with his young wife, Dorothy Trumbo, to 
Kentucky in 1797, thence to Clark's Grant on the north side of 
the Ohio River, in 1799, thence to Morgan County, Illinois, in 
1829. 

The segregation of the "three-mile strip" from Morgan 
in 1845 did not change his county citizenship, leaving him still 
in Morgan County by about 40 rods. 

Before coming to Illinois he had been a member of both 
Territorial and State Legislatures of Indiana, member of its 
State Constitutional Convention, was captain of a company of 
light horse and was with Gen. Harrison in his campaign 
against the Indians on the upper Wabash, participating in the 
battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811. 

He died in Morgan County in 1869, reaching the great age 
of 94 years; was buried in Zion Church Cemetery, one mile 
east of Little Indian, railroad station in Cass County. 

Henry Hopkins, born and reared in Delaware, going 
West he first settled in Woodford County, Kentucky, thence 
to Clark County, Indiana, thence to Morgan County, Illinois, 
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passing his first year, 1825, in Jersey Prairie, thence in 1826 
to Sugar Grove about eight miles north, where he settled per- 
manently in section 5, 17, 9. 

Here he had a peach orchard paramount to all others in 
what is now central Cass County. Why it was so superior to 
others, it can not now be said, possibly because it happened to 
be planted in the right kind of soil and was amply protected 
by a heavy wood to the west and north, and in part doubtless 
to the fact that he was reared in Delaware, where peach grow- 
ing, then as now, was well understood and carried to per- 
fection. At any rate, he had an early day orchard that for 
quality and constant bearing was widely known. 

Something more should be said of this early pioneer, 
especially noted for his hospitality. "His latch string was 
always out. 9 ' No hungry man ever went from his door. The 
newcomer, and he was of frequent occurrence, was free to sup- 
ply his immediate wants without charge from his smoke house 
or crib. He resided on his farm about 50 years, then moved to 
Virginia, five miles distant, where he died April 20, 1879, at 
the advanced age of 83 years and 6 months. Was buried in 
Walnut Eidge Cemetery, Virginia. 

After the covered wagon and tent came that boon to the 
pioneer, the log cabin. The log cabin was a shelter easily and 
quickly provided, the material standing in the adjoining grove 
and willing neighbors to help put it in place. As time passed 
and new abodes were required, the brick house was frequently 
resorted to. Why the brick instead of the frame, at so early 
a day? It was because of the absence of manufactured lumber, 
saw mills not yet introduced, or were far between. The new- 
comer from old communities, east and south, could make brick, 
and they did. The writer remembers as many as nineteen 
brick dwellings on as many farms in central Cass County 
(two of which were in Morgan County, though close to the 
dividing line), besides two brick churches and three brick 
schoolhouses — the majority of which were built during the 
30 's, a few in the 40 's, a less number in the 50 's. Only two 
can be called to mind that were constructed since the war. 

The first brick church was erected by the Baptist denom- 
ination in old Princeton in 1834. It was freely used by all 
denominations. Several terms of school were taught in it, 
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in it elections were held, in it the writer cast his first vote on 
his 21st birthday — April 15, 1856. This pioneer church stood 
until the Civil War, possibly a short time after. Its member- 
ship had largely disappeared, by deaths and removals, when 
it was demolished, its records removed to Literberry, Morgan 
County, where a new church building was erected. In 1846, 
one year after the old Walnut Grove schoolhouse was swept 
away by a tornado, a brick church and schoolhouse, combined 
under the same roof, was erected, one mile east of Little Indian 
Station in Cass County. It was known as Zion church and 
school. Large folding doors were built in to separate the 
schoolroom from the church part. On special church occasions 
the doors could be folded back, thus increasing the church's 
capacity. Some time during the 60's it was destroyed by fire. 
Immediately thereafter a frame schoolhouse was built upon 
its site for school and a church building erected on the north 
end of the lot. Both are still known as Zion Church and Zion 
school. 

To illustrate the gradual introduction of the frame dwell- 
ing and the difficulties and delays attending the same: Mr. 
John Epler, father of the writer in 1837 and 1838, built a 
frame house to succeed his log cabin, in which the writer was 
born. He found it necessary to burn Ins own brick, burn his 
own lime and built a saw mill on Little Indian Creek, section 
35-17-10 to saw the necessary lumber, the first saw mill prob- 
ably in that vicinity for miles. It required two years to get 
ready and complete the house. The house is still standing and 
inhabited, though in a sorrowfully neglected condition, occu- 
pied, as it has been, by tenants for forty years. Other houses 
of similar style followed, framed barns were built, and the 
country seemed to adopt a more pretentious dress. Just pre- 
ceding the lumber built house, a style of framed house was 
occasionally met with, very enduring and comfortable, though 
generally small. It was a product of the broad axe and f row 
— the frame parts, including rafters and studding, were hewn, 
the roof and siding were riven, lumber for flooring and doors 
was whip-sawed, or hauled from some distant mill. 

The opening of the Illinois and Michigan Canal in April, 
1848, ushered in a new era of building, by supplying the coun- 
try with all kinds of cheap pine lumber of the best quality. 
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The quality of that early Lake Michigan lumber is worthy 
of special mention. Mr. John Epler built a large barn in 1850. 
The siding was of this Lake Michigan pine. Every plank is 
still in place, not in any sense decayed, though weather worn 
about 25 per cent; that is to say, the inch siding is weather 
worn to % of an inch. There is plank fencing on the George 
Conover farm near Virginia, Illinois, the plank of which has 
been doing duty since 1870 — 47 years. 

To keep this fencing standing, additional posts had to be 
set, as the original ones decayed. Now they are scattered 
along at intervals of three or four feet. It would be inter- 
esting to note the evolution of the farm fence, through all 
its phases, from the Virginia rail fence, which was generally 
adopted in the beginning, to the present woven-wire and con- 
crete post fence, which is rapidly coming into use, but to do so 
here would be at the risk of becoming tedious. It can not be 
recalled that any church building antedated the brick Baptist 
church in old Princeton, erected in 1834, mentioned before in 
the review of brick houses. It is true there had been religious 
meetings for years previous, but those meetings had been 
held in schoolhouses and in private homes and at various 
camp meetings. 

Peter Cartwright came into the Sangamo Country in 1824, 
and it is well known, in the regions embracing his activities, 
old Lucifer had few spare moments for repose. Wherever he 
found new settlers he organized Methodist classes and begun 
his fight. And there came to his aid those earnest advocates 
of the primitive Gospel, the old Baptists, from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, who founded their places for worship wherever 
there was promise of doing good, and let it be said the good 
works of those early Methodist and Baptist pioneers remain 
with the people, leaving their impress stamped deeply on all 
generations since. 

The first schoolhouse in central Cass County was located 
one-fourth of a mile west of Little Indian Station in the north 
part of the NE. % of section 34-17-10, was erected in 1829 for 
school purposes. There had been schools years before, but 
they had been held in abandoned settlers ' cabins and private 
houses. 
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In this review of some of the beginnings in central Cass 
county, something is due to be said of early mills, an im- 
portant factor with the first settlers. It has been written that 
Eli Cox, Archibald Job, Peter Conover and their few neigh- 
bors were compelled to go to Cahokia, in St. Clair County, for 
their grist. It is not probable they often journeyed to Caho- 
kia before resorting to some method, even if very primitive, 
to serve their purpose nearer hom^. 

The first mill, or rather the first suggestion of one, was 
the hominy block — diminutive horse mills for grinding corn 
quickly followed. The first one to be installed within the 
present limits of Cass County, it is said, was that of Eoland 
Shepherd in 1821, located on Indian Creek, in the western part 
of the county. A horse mill of a very early date in Clary's 
Grove, Menard County, then in Sangamon County, supplied 
the settlers in the central and eastern parts of Cass County. 
In 1829 Joseph McDonald built a horse mill in Panther 
Grove on section 11-17-9. Some years later, William Miller 
erected a mill on Indian Creek — that is, on the north edge 
of Indian Creek timber, in the southeast corner of section 
36-17-9. This mill was something different from those of 
its fellows, in other neighborhoods inasmuch as it was pro- 
vided with a large inclined wheel, upon which oxen trod 
to impart motion to the mill's machinery. It ground corn 
and probably wheat to a limited extent. Large posts, 
used in the substructure of the mill, were standing as 
late as 1869. A small, primitive one-horse corn cracker was 
on the farm Mr. John Epler bought of Peter Conover in 1831, 
which answered its purpose until something "better presented 
itself. 

Ogle's water mill was built on Big Indian Creek in Mor- 
gan County before the "deep snow," just below the present 
village of Arcadia, grinding both wheat and corn. In the 30 's 
Hall's mill, Emerson's mill and Knapp's mill, all water mills, 
were built on upper Big Indian Creek, all in Morgan County, 
and all grinding wheat and corn. Emerson's and Knapp's 
mills sawed lumber, possibly Hall's did too. While these mills 
were in Morgan County, they are worthy of mention here, as 
they served the settlers in central Cass County. On Little 
Indian Creek, which rises in the eastern part of Cass County, 
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flowing west, southwest, crossing into Morgan County on south 
line of section 34-17-10, emptying into Big Indian in section 
10-16-11, were four saw mills. Those of William Carver and 
John Epler were in Cass County. Those of Marshall and 
Captain Yaple in Morgan County. Mr. Epler 's mill was built 
in 1836. All the others were of early dates. Epler 's mill, 
probably the first built. Carver's mill was located on the NE. 
*4, section 30-17-9. Epler 's mill was located on the SE. %, 
section 35-17-10. 

Dr. H. H. Hall, founder of Virginia, the county seat of 
Cass, built a grist and saw mill about 1840 on Job's Creek, 
about a mile north of Virginia. Jacob Shoopman in the late 
30 's built a saw mill on Clear Creek, about three miles west 
of Virginia in south part of section 6-17-10. The mills built 
to date, assisted by a portable circular horse mill, operated 
by Messrs. Gatton and Heslip, supplied central Cass County 
with native lumber until the opening of the Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal in April, 1848, when they all went out of commis- 
sion, or soon after. 

Bobison's mills for grinding and sawing were built on 
Clary's Creek, in Menard County, in 1836. The mills were 
located near the line dividing Menard and Cass. These mills 
were deservedly popular, became widely known and for years 
served a large section of country for miles around. When 
the writer was a boy there was a steam flouring mill at old 
Sangamo town, on the Sangamon Eiver, a few miles below 
Springfield. There was, also,- one in Beardstown on the Illi- 
nois Biver. It was the happy lot of this boy to be permitted 
to go to these mills with the teams, sent thither by his father, 
with grist. The man who did not "go to mill," when he was 
a boy, missed a great deal. 

In the foregoing relations there are doubtless mistakes, 
especially as to dates, as the writer had to rely upon a mem- 
ory clouded by many intervening years. Most of the data 
are of his own personal knowledge, others are from statements 
made by^old pioneers themselves, and may be considered en- 
tirely reliable. He has had access to the atlas map of Cass 
County, which contains a short history of the county, pub- 
lished in 1874 by W. B. Brink & Co., Chicago, also to a history 
of the county published by O. L. Baskin & Co., of Chicago in 
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1882, also to the interesting Historical Sketches by Hon. J. N. 
Gridley and others, published in 1907, by the "Enquirer," 
Virginia, Illinois. 

Elizabeth Hall — An Afterthought. 

The writer, walking through this old Baptist graveyard, 
a mile west of Yatesville, Morgan County, and before men- 
tioned, noticed a fragment of stone concealed in the grass. 
On examination it proved to be a part of an old brown sand- 
stone such as were used in early days in central Cass County 
to mark graves. On further examination he discovered traces 
of an inscription. After brushing off the mould, he was en- 
abled to decipher the following: "Elizabeth Hall, Deceased, 
Oct. 11, 1830. She was born December 4, 1757." Who was 
Elizabeth Hall? In this ancient burial place, somewhere, is 
her grave. Where is it? When did she come to central Illinois 
and from whence? Maybe she had heard the boom of Bevo- 
lutionary guns ! Maybe she had seen the Continentals march- 
ing to death and victory ! Such thoughts passed through his 
mind. Over on Indian Creek, a mile or more south and west, 
in very early days, was Hall's grist mill. Elizabeth Hall, pos- 
sibly, was the mother or the wife of this pioneer miller. 

This, and this only, is all that can now be known of this 
pioneer woman, whose brave and useful life, along with others 
of her class, deserve pages in our country's history. 

The saw mill of John Epler, previously mentioned, was 
well and strongly built. It was razed in 1850. Some of the 
timbers, which were a foot square, were incorporated in the 
new barn, before mentioned, which he was then building up 
on his farm. My parents wishing something extra for mantels, 
my father sent to St. Louis for enough clear white pine for 
two. This, too, when the richest and most beautiful black 
walnut stood on the hillside opposite the house. Carpenters 
in those days included in their kit of tools planes for molding 
different designs, as planing mills had not yet appeared. The 
mantels were built in and were handsome, and are in place to 
this day as nice as ever, needing only a touch of the brush. 

All the doors of the house were made of walnut, also some 
paneling under the windows in the nice room. This paneling 
and the inside doors are as beautiful as when first fashioned, 
after 80 years, needing only a going over with the brush. 
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I might add the weather boarding was kiln dried black 
walnut; to prevent splitting gimlet holes were bored in the 
ends of each piece for nails. Those gimlet holes were bored 
by the late Judge Cyrus Epler of Jacksonville in 1837, then a 
boy fourteen years old. The nails were driven by Milton 
Trotter, a well known early day carpenter. 



